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EUROPEAN DOUBTS UNJUSTIFIABLE. 


Whether fortune smiles or frowns upon a wayward and re- 
bellious child, it seldom happens that a parent will forgive his 
disobedience. But should after circumstances prove the wisdom 
of the child’s course and “success vindicate its adoption,” cer- 
tainly all refusal of approbation on the parent’s part could only 
be attributed to that stubborn self-sufficiency and perverseness 
of disposition always indicative of feeble intellect. The analogy 
of the relations between parent and child, and government and 
the governed is sufficiently obvious to justify the deduction that 
that nation is cursed with more than its due portion of prejudice 
and weak counsel, which denies the virtue of any policy that 
may have originated in rebellion, even though induced by oppres- 
sion. Many however suppose this to be the precise stand which 
England and indeed all Europe has taken in supporting conser- 
vatism and opposing activity and progress. Others deny this 
charge and turn apologists. They maintain that the elements 
of European society are such that republicanism would be at 
best an experiment, and in a country so familiar with revolution 
an experimental government is fraught with innumerable dan- 
gers. They are free to admit the beauty and truth of the 
theory, but they doubt its wr tee They are not blind te 
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the hitherto unprecedented prosperity of the “‘ model republic,” 
but they have never seen its strength tested and from experience 
they argue against its containing the germ of stability. But in 
their argument they overlook one very important truth. The fluc- 
tuation of public opinion, by which they attempt to establish 
the chimerical character of republicanism, applies with well nigh 
undiminished force against all possible forms of government. 
Do not the popular interest and will enter into the policy of 
every nation? Is an hereditary ruler entirely independent of 
that opinion to which the office seeker is a slave? Does any 
government in its operations act entirely regardless of the 
known views of the governed? No, verily no! The people 
everywhere have a power—a power which the ruler must court, 
cheat or foree—the power of epinion. Opinion too is expressed 
in more ways than through the press or ballot-box—opinion 
creates all rulers—it is the author, either actively or passively, 
of all institutions. How can a government exist unless the 
people support it either from choice or compulsion? If the 
despot is not amenable to some power, why his standing army ? 
if not to this power, to what other? Oh, that all were carnest- 
thinking men! what a revolution would there be if the many 
thought instead of the few—the million instead of the man. 
But since authority is dependent upon the fluctuations of opinion, 
the most important problem is how to control and direct this 
powerful engine. The tyrant answers force it—the dema- 
gogue answers humour it, court it—the patriot answers free it— 
the true reformer answers enlighten it. A republic founded 
upon enlightened opinion would be firm, authoritative and 
steadily progressive. Were the masses in Europe intelligent, 
the mock-sanctity which time has lent to nobility would soon be 
estimated there as here! Why need we hear so much about 
this bugbear? Why need republics fear so much from vacilla- 
tion? ‘True, they are more immediately dependent upon opinion, 
but kings and rulers fortify themselves against the people, and 
shall the people be unable to fortify themselves against their own 
violen e? let there be no such virtue acknowledged in nobility! 
But, it is answered, facts do prove those governments to have 
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been most stable which opposed the greatest barriers to an im- 
passioned populace ; granted. But can no other barriers be op- 
posed save through a weak monarch and his simpering courtiers ? 
The uneasy advocate of “one man power,’’ waiving the question, 
replies, “ notwithstanding the many marks of advancement which 
characterize the present age, in one thing at least, the world is 
retrograding, viz: in the theory of government.” Quite a bold 
assertion. ‘l'o what can this retrogression be attributed? not 
to the paucity or inability of those who have devoted themselves 
to this most interesting and practical science ; for on the con- 
trary, for centuries past have men of the first caliber stationed 
themselves in the ranks of politicians, upon whose banner is in- 
scribed the yearnings of the world’s full heart— progress ! 
These are the men who would direct revolution and fight for 
change—these the men whose mission is to benefit and elevate. 
An accurate knowledge of the history of events and opinion and 
a cursory view of the social condition of man as he now is, have 
convinced them that evil’s name is legion; this too they recog- 
nize as resulting directly from the error which entered so largely 
into the constituents of human society—error which to the early 
organizers of government it was impossible to expose. Every 
innovation then which meets with the approval of honest states- 
men must be received as sanctioned by cautious wisdom. But 
innovators are not always soberly or even fanatically honest. 
The selfishness of powerful though perverted genius has played 
sad havoe with the institutions of men. In the authority freely 
yielded to the patriarehs may be discovered that disposition so 
common to the masses, to study personal interests, while they 
commit those of the public to the care of those in whose 


judgment and integrity entire confidence may safely be reposed- 


This open-heartedness, however, was too inviting to imposters. 
By fa'lacy and cunning always artless to the unsuspecting, this. 
disposition was tortured into an approval of hereditary monarchy. 
But enterprise increasing, avarice and ambition transformed 
the dutiful prince into the selfish despot and unrelenting tyrant. 
Oppression carried to ex‘remes destroyed arbitrary and induced 
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limited government, which last easily passed into democracies 
or republics. Republicanism then seems the tendency of Chris- 
tendom—reform is the world-word. But who are the reformers ? 
alas their name too is legion. The popular cry is we are just 
upon the eve of some mighty revolution—all things speak t}c 
necessity of change. But why change? what will you alter? 
Ah! that is the great question to be answered and it must be 
met. It will not do to cry out too clamorously against abuses 
en masse—the evil must be pointed out. A general cannot plan 
his battles when the air is ringing with “ the foe, the foe,” un- 
less he can ascertain where the foe is. It is answered, the evil 
is in government. Quite definite indeed! the evil is in govern- 
ment! where? here they balk, or at least disagree. But irde- 
cision will not solve the difficulty. In this revolution which is 
about to burst upon us, there are some of the most dangerous 
elements—these elements are in a state of violent fermentation 
—the people are aroused, we must on! But whither? here 
they balk again. But balking in the leaders availeth naught. 
Republicanism is the tendency of human nature and the people 
will have a republic. Only let reform be gradual—qualify the 
people for the enjoyment of their rights and they themselves 
will attain them despite all opposition. In effecting revolution 
operate upon mind instead cf passion. Both reason and expe- 
rience sulstantiate the assertion, that no government is farther 
removed from anarchy, than a republic whose citizens are duly 
enlightened. 


GREOIAN MYTHOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO 
GRECIAN CHARACTER. 


An eastern traveller tells us of a desert sheik, who in order 
to impress his friends with the superior strength of a favourite 
camel, so overburdened it, that upon rising, it sunk to the 
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ground exhausted, amidst the jeers of those who had been invi- 
ted to admire a successful feat. Many otherwise sharpwitted 
men in our age, we think, discover a like want of judgment in 
tracing to their causes the distinctive traits of Grecian charac- 
ter. They have one favourite cause which they task with 
all the vices, virtues, and idiosyneracies of that character. 
This overloaded cause is the absence of Christianity. Now, 
though we believe the Christian religion to be the power which 
has shaped the noblest features of modern civilization, yet we 
deem that it is but rashly brought into contempt by that zeal 
which seeks to honour by overloading it, in thus offering it to 
account for a state of society, upon which it had no possible 
bearing. The absence of Christianity might indeed account for 
the want of a virtue or a vice in Grecian character but never 
for the vital active traits which were present unto that character. 
As a cause it is wholly negative. We propose then to develope 
several traits, which, as we deem, distinguish the Greeks from 
every other people, and to set forth in connection, a more rea- 
sonable hypothesis, as to the formation and growth of this re- 
markable character as a whole. 

In the first place, it may be remarked, without a special 
study of the history of past creeds, it is scarce possible to form 
an adequate conception of the influence which a religion exerts 
in governing the feelings, and in biassing the mind of a nation. 
It is stronger than any other influence, social or political. So 
strong, so universal is it, that for most part it becomes the cri- 
terion by which other influences of a civil nature are tried, and 
to whose spirit they are conformed. Like a river, by whatever 
passions or motives it may be ruffled and agitated, a national 
faith may be said at once to furnish them an element for their 
action, and bear them all with resistless sweep down its own 
channel. And hence some forms of government are incompati- 
ble with certain kinds of religion. Among those oriental na- 
tions whose worship is paid to the symbols of whatever is terri- 
ble and unlovely in nature, whose deities are raen only so far as 
they are embodiments of man’s worst passions, we fully expect 
rulers, like the gods, to be tyrants, and subjects like devotees to 
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be slaves. Under such a creed, a government based upon popu- 
lar enfranchisement, would be a thing impossihle,—perhaps ¢ 
curse. Their spiritual demands an earthly despotism. On the 
other hand, it is cheering to mark how the healthy, elevating 
spirit of some religions, extending itself to the civil polity of 
nations, has sometimes worked an entire reform in their politi- 
cal systems. Now, that the immortality they anticipate should 
so imprint its character upon men is, we think, consonant with 
the noblest philosophy. It tends to show that there is but one 
anticipation of things beyond death which is truthful and enno- 
bling in man ; that every other is truthless, and the less enno- 
bling, the farther it deviates from the truth. 

We have indulged in this digression on the general influence 
of national religion, inasmuch as the present essay hinges upon 
the intimate bearing of Grecian religion upon Grecian character 
and action. For in this respect Greece has been no anomaly. Her 
towering Mythology, from its richness, its originality and its re- 
finement was, we believe eminently fitted to foster a peeulzar 
national character. Our object in part will be to set forth this 
adaptation in the following pages. 

I. We will develope what we deem two of the ehief distin- 
guishing features of Grecian character. In it the first place it 
was pervaded beyond that of any other people by a spirit of self- 
development. Self-development, not in any one particular 
direction, but in every ficld upon which it entered. Emerging 
from the loose rule of nomad tribes, they soon elevated the idea 
of civil government, both in theory and practice, to a bich re- 
finement. Beginning with desultory warfare, such as is de- 
scribed in the Iliad, we find military skill at length crown itself 
in the iron phalanx of Macedon, and in the wary tactics of 
Epaminondas. Poetry, first germinating in the vocal lays of 
vagrant rhapsodists, afterwards burst forth by its own genera- 
tive force, into the epic majesty of Homer, into the tragic pathos 
of Sophocles, into the gleaming humour and gnawing sareasm 
of Aristophanes. A philosophy was begat and matured by 
Athens alone, in a half century, whose best praise is the fruitless 
attempts since made by Christians to disprove its human origin. 
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In short, to whatever department Grecian mind turned its ener- 
gies, to poetry, art, politics, eloquence, conquest, philosophy or 


traffic, it brought to each the same elasticity of genius, it re- 


vealed in each the same self-expansive force. 
that this quality was peculiar to the Grecks. 


We have said 


Other ancient 
nations may vie with them for preéminence in some particular 
sphere, but Hellas was as wonderful for the wide. scope of her 
knowledge, as for her excellence in its constituent branches 


Tyre and Carthage may dispute with her the palm of mercantile 


greatness, but these were merely nations of traders. The priest- 


hood of Isis and Osiris may claim priority of discovery in som 
facts of the exact sciences. But in comparing Grecian with 
Egyptian mind, how much is the comparison like that between 


the Parthenon and the Pyramid of Cheops—the 


one all fresh- 


ness, originality and taste, the other all uniformity and gross- 


to equal, but never to excel its model. Nor in 


ness. As moreover to Ronan imitation, it might vainly hope 


modern times 


has any one nation evinced this universal power of self develop- 
ment. In order to appreciate it fully in Greece, we must keep 


in view that every influence, not purely Grecian, whether the 


: jealousy of Persia, the ignorance of Illyria, or the sloth of 


igypt, were all alike hostile to progress. With reason then 





did Plato divide all mankind at his day into two classes—Hellenes 
and Barbarians. Hence the civilization of the former was of 
necessity an antcchthonous prodigy—the more wonderful too 
because of the thick darkness, which lowered from without on 
its genesis and growth. Modern progress, on the other hand, 
has advanced under very different auspices. Nations many and 
powerful, have vied in aiding it ever since it has left the goal of 
the reformation. Amongst all these there has been a commu- 
nity of inventions,‘and of discovered truths. Every step for- 
ward, every new discovery is heralded almost simultaneously 
from the marts of St. Petersburg to the bazaar 
Now the effect of this union of effort, of this reciprocity of re- 
sult is prodigious. In science, for instance, the scientific mind 
of all nations is concentrated upon common aims. 
tes or a La Place commence their investigations wher> Newton 


s of Caleutta. 


A Des Car- 
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left off, and Humboldt, albeit one of a still different country, 
bases his superstructure upon materials furnished by the labors 
of each. Each people moves along the highway of progress not 
so much from self impulse as from the press of forces external 
to itself, namely, the benefits that flow into it from all the wis- 
dom, the experience, and the efforts of contemporary nations. 
In Greece, however, the preblem of progress was to be solved 
by the unaided genius of a confederacy, in all, not as populous 
as the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. England affords per- 


t 





haps the best sample of self-development in modern times; yet 
many if not most of the sinews of her strength and glory have 
been appropriated from the genius of other lands. The art of 
printing, and of making gunpowder, the typhoen of steam and 
the great reformation of religion, all claim a foreign parentage. 
Modern progress then owes its great effectiveness to the harmo- 
nious play of all its multitudinous forces, rather than to the pro- 
gressive power of each. And we must morcover admit, that 
however superior and dazzling its results as a whole, yet no 
single modern state has evinced in an equal degree that self- 
creating, self-propelling power which formed so marked an at- 
tribute of the Greeks. 

it behooves us now to turn to the cause of this unparalleled 
self-development. It was not caused by their happy position, 
embraced by deep indented shores and vaulted by genial skies. 
Italy and Egypt were equally fortunate, but we find only one 
type of the Greek on the Mediteranean. It was not the effect 
of their language, albeit as versatile as thought itse'f, and fitted 
to express evcry «motion best: Language is the tool and not 
the architect of mind, the wax and not the seal. 
before intimated, its true eause is to be found in the ethical 
faith, and mythology of the Greeks as worshippers. In the 
first place, a self-progressive spirit in practical life was inspired 
by the whole chain, connection and essence of their accredited 
religion. For their mythology was in itself a grand, ever-pro- 
gressive, self-development. Every Greck recognized atime 
when it was not. It had a distinct beginning and then an un- 
ceasing vigorous growth. First from nothingness sprang forth 
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Earth and Hades; then came Uranus, spouse of Earth and 
father of the Titans; then Saturn, deposer and dishonourer of 
his sire Uranus, himself to be in turn deposed by his immortal 
god-child Jove. The universe having received its lasting sover- 
eign Jove, during the following ages the mythic pedigree shoots 
out in countless directions. Olympus is gradually peopled. The 
impersonation of the powers of nature and of human passions 
then furnished an exhaustless fund for the conception and ad- 
dition of new and marvellous myths. Now it is at once con- 
ceivable, how, by daily contemplation, his religion, venerated 
whilst believed to be thus a prodigy of ever-growing self-devel- 
opment, would soon instal itself in the thoughts of the astute 
and sympathetic Greek as a mighty type of the self-expanding 
force of the human mind. It is well known, how men be- 
shrouded in one idea imbue with it all their other opinions, and 
actions, however irrelevant. Now their religion, as was before 
stated, may be called the ruling idea, the great thought-sway- 
ing thought of a people. And accordingly the pious Argive 
would turn from shrine and oracle to realize the vision of pro- 
gress and development ever present unto his religious sense in 
the school of the artist, in the camp, in the Agora, or in the 
Senate chamber. 

Apart from this general character of their mythology, it 
moreover possessed one strongly marked feature which could 
not fail to awaken a spirit of progress. This was the ennobling 
capacity therein set forth of human energy and action, to sur- 
mount obstacles, to ameliorate ills, to further and to work out 
great ends. ‘The solution of the Sphinx’s enigma by Oedipus, 
the voyage of Jason to Colchis, and the achievements of Bellero- 
phon, all couch the same intimation of man’s power to perform 
and to develope. But perhaps this conception is typified most 
vividly in the twelve renowned labours of Hercules. In him 
then the Greek beheld a man, though doomed to infamy by a 
fate almost inexorable, yet borne up by the strength of a glo- 
rious manhood, to discharge all of his gigantic tasks, and at 
length to win an immortality for his guerdon. Here nnder 
this ethical guise was man pointed to his own powers of self-ex- 
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pansion, toil to its harvest, action to its rewards. That the 
* efficacy of human works,” as a principle in a religion would 
deepen and expand the mind, may seem a paradox unto persons 
who seek its verification among those Christian nations with 
whom it has most been a principle of practice. Every instance 
to be cited from the latter speaks to the contrary. The coun- 
tries holding unto it, either like Spain under Isabel have flour- 
ished in a dark epoch, or like l’ortugal in the 19th century have 
lagged far behind their age. The truth is that whatever tends 
to degrade a religion, tends in like manner to degrade a people. 
Now the utter inability of man’s unaided strength to de- 
serve well of heaven is piainly revealed to be a great and promi- 
nent truth in Christianity. They who in practice belie it, do so 
not from a higher conception of man, but from a demeaning 
idea of God. And in a system whose chiefest glory is the ex- 
ceeding splendour uf its central sun, every attempt to eclipse 
in the minds of men, that source of all life and light, begets but 
darkness and decay. Among the Greeks, however, in magnify- 
ing the mortal the God was not debased. There was elevation 
on the ene hand, but not degradation on the other. This arose 
from the original similitude deemed to exist between divinities 
and men—a similitude which held not only in bodily form, but 
even in passion, sympathy and motive. The former were rather 
a race of superior immortal men—models unto the latter for 
laudable imitation. . . . . In representing then under co 
many myths the power of self reliant action, we must admit 
thet this religion fostered a spirit of self-development in its 
devotees. 

II. The second distinguishing trait of the Grecian mind was 
its tendency to the ideal—to theorize rather than test by prac- 
tice, to speculate rather than to work. This feature is at anta- 
gonism with the whole spirit of modern civilization. Macaulay, 
the essayist, (in his critique on Bacon) has noticed this tenden- 
cy in their systems of philosophy. And on this head it may 
briefly be added that the genius of the ancient best reveals its 
intrinsic difference from that of the modern philosophy in con- 
trasting the lives of any two of their respective disciples. No 
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better types could be found than those of Socrates and Frank- 
lin, the sculptor’s son and the printer’s bey. Counterparts in 
character, in originality, in acquirements, in devotion to the 
weal of their fellow men both as scholars aad as patriots, they, who 
had they lived in the same age, would have been co-zealots in the 
sume studies, offered their energies to strangely different works ; 
the Greek te the rearing of a vast temple founded upon Justice 
and Morality, at which men might gaze but not enter—the 
modcra te the humbler task of smoothing by art and invention 
the rugged highway, along which he found his fellows toiling. 
But this predominance of the ideal element we deem is by no 
mears confined to their philosophy. It is to be found in what- 
«ver department of art or thought Grecian genius became most 
excellent. It seemed the necessary attendant shadow of that 
senius wherever and whenever it struggled into the sunlight. 

. « Since abstract truth appeals to us as men, and not 
as citizens, or partisans, it is this element, which gives to Gre- 
clan eloquence an interest universal rather than local, a charm 
strengthened rather than weakened by time. To their poetry 
it bore the same relation as that which the air does to the cloud, 
sustained, shaped and directed it. It imbued the duties and 
hospivalities of private life. {t pervaded even the peoples’ fes- 
tivals and gatherings. Spectators at the Olympic aad Pythian 
games were there to hear the lyric hymn of Pindar, or the chaste 
narrative of Herodotus as well as to ‘watch the agonist hurl 
the quoit, and urge the chariot. Sculpture, architecture and 
painting, under such masters as Phidias, Agathocles and Zeuxis 
speedily attained a perfection and a truthfulness never since 
surpassed. These in their highest conception are purely idea/ 
arts. . . . Perhaps however the point we are now discus- 
sing—the general repugnance of a Greek to practical science 
and enquiry, and his fondness for idealization—is most forcibly 
illustrated in the preference so long shown by the Athenians to 
the Sophists. The open contemners of every experimental art, 
in logic priding themselves in being merely adroit dialecticians, 
in eloquence averring the highest feat to be to mislead the 
julgment, among any other people, these Sophists would have 
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been abhorred and abased; in Athens they were honored 
and advanced. For though conscious of their ill worth as citi- 
zens, yet the speculative Athenian admired their mental ac- 
cuteness, and delighted in their fine-spun reasoning and airy 
abstractions. . . . With some it may tend to weaken our 
position that the Greeks did in some practical arts arrive at 
high eminence. But it will be found that this proves the uni- 
versal capability rather than the peculiar bent of Grecian mind. 
For the culture of these was mostly called forth to satisfy im- 
perious wants or avert threatening dangers. Thus considerable 
excellence was reached in navigation and ship building. But 
this was a necessary consequence of their almost insular posi- 
tion. The nomad Scythian would have been a sailor, hai 
Scythia been placed in the Peloponesus. In all ages moreover 
naval skill, like naval power, has been slowly gained and slowly 
lost. And the truth to be learned from this is, that naval im- 
provement comes from long observation and docile experience, 
not from special adaptation of talent in any particular people. 

Upon turning now to their ethical faith, we will find the cause 
of this ideal cast of the Greek mind. It arose in part from 
the fact that no adequate code of moral rights and duties was 
prescribed by the popular religion. A few moral precepts 
scattered through the oldest of their poets, a few happy respon- 
ses of the great oracles, and some dectrines made current by 
tradition formed the whole ethical creed wherein Greek might 
not differ from Greek. Questions the most vital, alike to the 
lettered and to the unlettered, were left wholly unanswere:!, or 
dimly shadowed forth in doubtful allegory. Morcover, princi- 


ples such as the immortality of the soul, and many others of 
like nature were but faintly recognized in any of of their count- 
less myths. With his mind unfettered either by state or spirit- 


ual despotism, we may imagine how eagerly the inquisitive 
Greek would seek a right knowledge on points so momer-tous in 
their bearing. His inquiries, from the very nature of their 
object, would be interminable, but like the alchemyst’s scarch 
they would ever grow more interesting. . . . No wonder 
that the culture of practical science was disregarded. The 
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former subjects inquiry, the great mystery of life itself was to 
be discovered before man could choose the baser task of minis- 
tering to its bodily comforts. Moreover, natural science, des- 
tined to supply wants not yet felt to be wants, and to introduce 
comforts not yet known to be comforts, would in the earlier 
stages of society seem useless and trivial, from men’s very igno- 
rance of its untried capabilities. . . . Nowthe mind imper- 
centibly assimilates its whole tone and feeling to whatever study 
it has been long applied. The Greek free-thinker, standing 
from his earliest youth upon this vast field of moral speculation, 
would gradually reccive that ideal tinge which so imbued his 
whole character. 

Another cause, tending to produce the same result, was the 
close and binding relationship believed to exist between the 
deities and men. This is one of the most marked features of 
the Greek mythology. As it was the great life-duty of man to 
worship, so it was the well nigh only care of the gods to over- 
look, punish and reward the worshipper. Deities and mortals 
seemed specially created for each other. The circle of influence 
accorded to the former was that of moons instead of suns. But 
if the divinities were thus intimately connected with men, their 
supervision was the more searching, their presence the more 
constantly, deeply felt. The household, the highway, the 
brook, the grove, temples, individuals and communities, each 
had their ever present spiritual guardians. In the mutterings 
of thunder, in the storm troubled ocean, in the death of friends, 
in all the “haps and ills” of life the devout Greek was taught 
to see the workings of unseen demons. Now when we take into 
view that these myriad viewless agencies were believed to be 
\ctual incorporate beings, we at once comprehend with what an 

leal world the Greek was surrounded, and how powerful must 
ave been such a belief to nurture a strong and vigorous ideal 
ast of mind. 
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TO ——. 


I saw a starin beauty beaming 
O’er the glories of its western birth, 
In whose ray my soul was dreaming 
Of the fairest, loveliest of earth. 
So earnest and so gentle was its beam, 
So full of blessings to the trusting heart, 
It seemed like some fair minister, we deem 
With us, that will not from the good depart. 
Oh, ’twas a lovely thing, to feel 
My soul commingling with its ray, 
And thoughts, that ever upward steal, 
From all that is earth-born away. 
And there were eyesthat gazed and loved with mine, 
And there were hearts that made thet star divine, 
But there was woven in my soul a spell, 
Whose pow’r and beauty no where else migitt dwell. 


Yet, while learned that star to cherish, 
Fondly hoping that it ne’er might fade, 
When I knew my love would perish 
Never, whilst the least, love-ray delayed, 
Dark clouds had gathered to its place in heav'n, 
And it went down behind the distant hills, 
No more the beauty and the love of ev’n— 
A faded hope, a memory thet kills. 
Yet from the soul can never fade 
The image once imprinted there ; 
Its brightest garb were sooner made 
its mourning, to the grave to wear. 
T could not chide, or weep im loneliness, 
For well | knew its ray was goae to bless 
Another sphere, and smiled on other eyes, 


ind make for them a fairer paradise. 


and 





And like that star, that beamed so mildly, 
In the ocean of blue clouds above, 
And in whose ray we worshipped wildly, 
Half unconscious of our stealthy love ; 
So came thy beauty from a distant shore, 
‘ its ready shrine and worshipper ; 
{nd all of love, devotion, and even more, 
Thy apotheosis acknowledged here. 
A temple each young heart became, 
For fervent yet unspoken prayer, 
And ev'ry soul a shrine did claim, 
To breathe its love, like incense, there. 
‘Twas sweet, a vow before thee then to leave, 
As we would swear to some young star at eve, 
To whose high sphere we may ne’er aspire, 
Whose beauty, yet ’twere scarce a sin t’admire. 





So und its re 


As set that star on hearts of sorrow, 

When its latest, loveliest beam was gone; 
And as they vainly strove to borrow 

From the memory of brightness flown ; 





ee —— 


BER, 
Byron. 


So faded thy bright smile upon our tears, 
Like last, hushed footsteps of a lovely dream; 
So have we borne the loneliness that wears 
Into the heart without a cheering beam. 
And thou will light another heav’n, 
And be its beauty and its pride; 
While ours will be a gloom, unriv’n 
By sun, or star or meteor’s glide. 
Put thou will come, we trust, and cheer again 
The hearts whose tribute thoudidst not disdain ; 
And we will watch each glory in the sky, 
And hope for thee, as if we knew thee nigh. 








BYRON. 


Contemporary injustice alone has spoiled the beauty of cha- 
racter and caused the degradation of a name. Then truly do 
we see how casy man can be made a wild roamer of this world, 
and a hater of mankind, by the slander of lying tongues, which 
are reputed as having the quality of truthfulness. 

' By the constitution of his nature, man is a weak and incon- 
sistent being, and that his faults should be ever censured without 
giving him any admonition to direct his future course, seems 
morally and inhumanly wrong. Can we expect any man will 

change his conduct, when, instead of showing him the “ error of 

his way,” we taunt, revile and ridicule his every effort, and 
oppose and obstruct him in the path to distinction and honour. 

To hate m:nkind has been fully proved to be useless and inex- 

pedient; but to love those whe, were they able, would sink you 

It is dia- 


ree 


into eternal perdition, is inconsistent and unnatural. 
metrically opposed to the constitutions of our feelings. 
‘Love those who hate you and despitefully use you, 
command of divine origin—but frail humanity does not always 
We lament that we cannot always use this 
Were this law obeyed, many « 


ed 


Is a 


aiopt this method. 
in our day of trial and woe. 
bleeding and aching heart could draw soothing comfort for their 
relief. To many a blighted soul would the oil of joy return. 
| The broken hearted could again love and delight ‘in pleasure, 
| but broken hearts are the martyrs of love, and for blighted 
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hopes and crushed feelings there is no antidote except the chil- 
ling hand of pale death. If Byron, our present theme, could 
have adopted the rule to love his enemies, he could not have 
been that same dark and mysterious spirit, but like other hu- 
man beings, he was subjected to the frailties of our nature. 
Hated by every one, with abuse heaped upon abuse, he found 
his only pleasure in venting his merited sarcasm upon the heads 
of his prejudiced enemies. Robbed of his reputation, and 


spoiled of the affection of a loving wife, he seemed desolate and 
forsaken in this world. 

We do not wish to justify Byron's actions in every instance, 
but we think in accordance with justice, and the feelings of hu- 
manity, to make some allowances for many of his unconscious 
crrors. Far different however is this from the general feeling 
still existing against him. The young are taught and advised 
to avoid his productions, yea they are commanded not to touch 
them, as though they contained deadly poison. We know that 
some of his productions do contain immoral tales, yet this is 
true of the greatest productions of the human mind. Error 
and excellency often go hand in hand. ‘The beautiful with the 
disgusting. The rose is ever found near the prickly thorn. 
The excellences which Byron’s works contain, overbalance the 
evil influence which they may exert. Advantages can be de- 
rived from perusing his works, and that the young should be 
deprived of the means to gain imformation, is wrong, and no 
strong-minded person will prohibit the reading of his works. 
The star of genius may often be the light to keep us aloof from 
the temptation and shades of this life. It may serve to deter 
us well as to draw youth into dangers. But bad as Byron is 
represented, he was generous and noble, and benefits can be 
derived from him, though some of his tales may tend to make im- 
moral those who read them. ‘The most abundant crops are 
zathered from the filthiest ground, the sweetest flower is found 
springing from the most marshy places. This argues nothing 
for vice, nor is intended for any such purpose, but it shows that 
every act perpetrated, or dced done, by virtuous or immoral 
men, tend to deter us from dangers, and instruct us in the true 
course for life. 
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Different men require different means to bring them to the 
true path of rectitude. Mind like matter, must have its pecu- 
liar qualities known. It is as absurd to think that a sensitive 
man can be changed by abuse and ridicule, as to think that tte 
huge oak would bow its majestic head to the ground for eve y 
zephyr, or that the weeping willow would raise its mournful 
head to the. fury of the hurricane. Byron’s nature was not 
understood, and had proper means been used at first, the appel- 
lation of misanthrope could never have been justly applied. 
The means used had a tendency to make worse rather than 
better his erring actions. 

Byron was not depraved in heart. He possessed generous 
feelings, and abused and reviled as he was, still entertained a 
deep feeling of sympathy for suffering humanity. Chagrined, 
hated and despised, he left his own native land and sought re- 
fuge from the storm of persecution in classic Greece. But 
there he could not remain inactive, for he beheld a people of 
noble descent, oppressed and fighting for freedom, and with an 
enthusiasm for liberty never exceeded, he was content to sleep 
in the Grecian cgmp. An ambition for military glory may have 
induced him to take up arms for oppressed Grecce, yet there are no 
proofs for this assertion, whereas on the contrary, it can be 
justly contended that he was moved by patriotic feelings. We can 
judge no man’s motives justly. The actions of men are as it 
were a mirror wherein the heart’s intentions are made known. 
Greece was his favourite theme, one upon which he loved to 
linger. A country for the maintenance of whose just rights he 
was willing to give his life and his treasure. 

Byron, however, departed this life in a different way. Seized 
by a disease, whilst at Missalonghi, he soon left this world of 
sorrow and care. The news of his death reaching the land of 
his nativity, was read with a deep feeling of regret, and those 


, 
. 





who had persecuted him, “ now read the tale of his life in sor- 
row and in tears.” Many and various inquiries were made 
concerning him, and his departure from England to Greece, 
all of which seem still unanswered, yea, even unknown. The 
separation of his wife doubtlessly influenced him to leave his home, 
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but the feelings which Byron had, no pen can describe or tongue 
relate. We sec him censured. With blighted hopes, we view 
him writhing in mental agony under the wilful slander and mis- 
representations of a prejudiced community. 

Oh, who does not lament that he pursued such a course, and 
who does not grieve that the evening of his existence so soon 


darkened into death. W—h. 





ORATION IN PROSPECT OF THE ARRIVAL OF 
KOSSUTH. 


The patriot Kossuth is tobe welcomed toour shores. The Amer- 
itan people through their representativeshave ordered the prepara- 
tion of a vessel to go forth and receive and convey hiw hither, 
with the few devoted companions who yet cling te him in the 
extremity of his fortunes. From the most trifling events, we 
may often read the profoundest lessons respecting the actual 
position of human affairs. The powerful emperor Barbaressa, 
on his knees before the Pope, was a more eloquent disquisition on 
the spirit of the Romish church, than the volumes of Chilling- 
worth, or even the apocalypise itself. The brief letter of a Brit- 
ish Bishop to his diocese proves at the present time a complete: 
exposition of the rotten state of a large portion of the Anglicar 
communion, than has been or can be crowded into the pages of 
Blackwood or Westminster. And so the simple commission- 
ing of this vessel to transport these gallant men from the prisor 
of their exile to a home worthy of their adoption, is a commen 


tary upon the glorious principles of our government and thei 
; } } 


practical success, more impressiy ban ld be compiled from 
the orations of all th xcited ts, v ince the founda- 
tion of the republic, has destiny their theme. 
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measues the storied Mediterranean, furling its sail at last on 
the classic coast of Asia Minor. ; 
In one of the cities of that principality resides Kossuth and 
his compatriots. Driven from his native land, by the hordes of 
the north, defeated and an outcast, he has here found an asylum, 
through the hospitality of the Ottoman Porte. In his depen- 
dence and obscurity comes the messenger of a distant republig, 
and tells him of the vessel waiting on the coast to receive him. 
He prepares with grateful alacrity to embrace the offer—for it 
wes the example of the early sons of that same republic which 
inspired his every blow for Hungary. But as he approaches 
the coast—coincidence beautiful and sublime!—he passes the site 
of ancient Troy. As he looks out over the desolate field where once 
frowned the walls of Ilium and the lofty tower of Priam, what 
memories crowd upon his brain! He recals the story of the 
onee Trojan city, full of might and affluence, glorying in its in- 
vincible citadels and dauntless heroes; then sacked and wasted, 
delivered by treachery to a ruthless foe—and in one fearful 
night transformed—Infelix !—to a blacker ruin than even the 
wild prophecies of the haggard Cassandra had: painted! But 
oh, how fearfully like the story of his own Hungary, is that old 
tale! He recalls Eneas, torn from the wife of his bosom, ‘mid 
the general devastation; and with a few brave followers only 
remaining to overlook the ruin of the home of his fathers, and 
then, overcome with the spectacle, grieving from his inmost 
heart that ‘he too had not found a sepulchre under the over- 
turned stones of its temples—How like himself! With the 
wounds of his heart torn open afresh by this vivid retrospect, he 
enters the friendly ship sad and reflective. Now up with the 
sails! let the stars and stripes point home! for a nation waits 





that valour-freighted bark. 

A hateful reptile in the eyes of despotism it sails through the 
path of the serpents that coming from 'Tenedos devoured | 2 0c- 
coon on his priestly altar; a messenger of good will tow 
it traverses the sometime course of the first Ap 
Gentiles; a harbinger of glory, it takes its wa 
track of the Santa Maria of Columbus. On its trimmpliant voy- 
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age it speaks to Greece of a land rivalling her Athens in proud 
refinement and her Sparta in heroic freedom—to Italy of a 
country beautiful as her own, yet to whom its beauty has not 
beem a fatal gift—to Venice, queen of the Adriatic, of a nation 
where queens ‘and kings and royalties are no more—to Corsica, 
birth-place of Napoleon, of a clime ungenial to the rank and 
poisoned vine of misguided ambition—and to all men and all 
nations of the prosperity, the power, and the anticipations of 
the American government. 

It speaks of our prosperity. For what better indicates pros- 
perity in a state than its active sympathy with suffering abroad. 
To be sure there have been times when monarchs an@ govern- 
ments have occupied their resources upon foreign or trivial ob- 
jects ‘to distract the attention of the people from their own home 
suffering or disappointments. Of the continental wars of England 
too many indeed were prosecuted merely to draw off the atten- 
tion and the inquiry of her majesty’s people from radical griev- 
stices in the parent government. And I have heard my grand- 
father say that when Napoleon had nearly finished his great ar- 
mament against England but had begun to smell afar off its in- 
evitable failure ; he suddenly ordered the construction for his 
new born infant, of a very singularly patterned cradle ; and 
then quietly and without question dropped his grand design of sub- 
duing England while all France was gossipping on this little piece 
of furniture. So that because a government is occupied with a for- 
eign or trivial object may not always prove that the nation it- 
self is prosperous. But when the governmeut so occupies itself 
at the instigation of the people and not to fulfil political plans 
ef its own, that people must be prospering. Men are nervous 
when their rights are intruded upon, and have no time or pa- 
tience for other objects, copocially objects foreign or trivial. 
So our government but obeyed the people in giving this demon- 
stration to the patriot Kossuth; and they never would have e: - 
ed for it h ad wei; ghty grievances oppressed them, and had r 





rosperity given them leisure for sympathy with sufi aa roa a. 
This vessei in its progress announces our power also. b mnsider. 


*“ossuth in the eyes ot the Austrian court and indeed of the strict 
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law of government anywhere, is a rebel and nothing better; one 
to be sure, of that glorious stamp by the side of whom many 
who have borne better titles have been infinitely worse men— 
but still a rebel and an insurrectionist. In defiance of the law 
of the land, placing in jeopardy the lives and possessions of 
citizens, he has assailed with force the existing institutions and 
the established authorities. And for this naturally enough the 
House of Hapsburg regards him with intense hatred. Mon- 
archical Europe, too, hates him, for he all but succeeded in light- 
ing in the very midst of her dry, old pile of abominations, a fire 
which would have swept them away like the grass of the prairies, 
and which would have caused the prophecy of Napoleon that 
Europe should one day be either Republican or Cossack, to be 
fulfilled in favor of the better institutions. Now what has our 
government done? Sent its navy half around the globe to 
bring this hated man, this proscribed felon, whose own govern- 
ment would have sent his living body to the scaffold, and his 
dead body to the dogs, and who bears on his head the anathemas 
of the despotic world, to bring him a national, welcomed, flat- 
tered guest to our shores, a man whom our poets ‘shall sing of 
as uniting the might of Achilles with the eloquence of Nestor, 
and whom our orators shall only compare with him, the immor- 
tal, the Pater Patriae ! 

This defiance to the House of Hapsburg, this contempt of the 
Czar, this manful and independent vindication of its prin- 
ciple, shows most unmistakably the power of our government. 

But it speaks, how grandly! of the future of this republic. 
Pray, how old are we that dare thus to condemn the iron rule 
of Austria—Austria, that for ten centuries has been accumula- 
ting power and influence, in the very heart of civilized Europe? 
Barely passed the three score and ten years of one man’s allot- 
ted pilgrimage. Into what Eden were we transported at the out- 
set, that since then our only occupation has been to increase in 
power and affluence. Into a land hard to be won from the wild 
race whose ancestors had peopled it from the nativity of time— 
a land hard to be retained from the power of a foreign and am- 
bitious government—a land hard to be made fruitful from the 
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engrossing vastness of its forests, and the stony stubbornness 
of its soil. What nation has assisted us that we dare to use 
such independence ? None; on the contrary, the feeling of the 
world has been against us; our efforts would have been baflled 
if they could—our power only has prevailed. If then in so 
short a time, and under such discouragements, we have risen to 
go great power as this—what a glorious future may we antici- 
pate? If when we have only planted our sixth state beyond 
the Mississippi, we dare thus to vindicate opinions in the face of 
the whoje world, obnoxious to half of it, what may we not as- 
sume, when our twentieth state shall lie beyond the Father of 
Rivers, and when our resources shall be more than doubled? 

And the hope that these things will be, is not the child of 
@ distempered fancy. No one can look at the map of our 
country, the page of our history, or the spirit of our people, 
without feeling that it would be wonderful if the Pacific was 
ultimately our farthest western boundary. 

So much for our anticipations, so much for our power, so 
much for our prosperity, does the peaceful passage of the vessel 
for Kossuth speak. Fulsome rhodomontades upon the destiny 
of this nation—the offspring of demagoguism or rhetorical am- 
bition fall continually on their ears, like the footsteps that wave 
like beat along these aisles with no impression save the present 
one of passing contact. But such a practical, striking exhibi- 
tion of our common glory, as is afforded in the still voyage of 
this single ship and its grand and peaceful mission, arrests the 
attention of the scholar and the patriot irresistibly and with 
reward. 





PLAINT OF THE DESOLATE. 


Weary heart, Oh! cease thy panting 
For the beautiful and fair ; 

Thoughts, to thee howe’er enchanting, 
Find no kindred thoughts elsewhere. 

















Plaint of the Desolate. 





Cease, Oh! cease thy restless beating, 
In the hope of finding here 

Hearts, that will return thy greeting, 
Hearts, that may thy likeness wear. 


Let there be no useless sighing 
O’er thy dream, that fades at noon; 
Thou hast watched them early dying, 
And thyself must follow soon. 


*Tis a task too hard—to borrow, 
From the longings of each day, 
Hopes to cheat each sad to-morrow, 

And to see them all decay. 


Thine has been the constant fever 
Of a longing and a strife, 

For a pure communion, never 
Meant to bless thy lonely life. 


Vain has been thy earnest seeking, 
Spirit like thine own to know; 
Thou hast heard no voices speaking 

Of companionship below. 


here is beauty, there is brightness, 
In this world so fair and free; 

But, its scenes of mirth and lightness 
Are a mockery to thee. 


Other hearts have dreamed securely 
Of a mutual, perfect bliss, 

And to endless life most purely 
Borne a love first felt in this. 


But, for thee, was no returning 
Of the thoughts thyself didst feel; 
They were like a flame left burning, 
Where no wershipper did kneel. 


Still look brightly up forever, 

Hope is thine, by angels given, 
Angels, who deserted never 

The love stricken heart and riv’n. 


Weary heart! be not too earnest, 
Let thy sadness be no more; 
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Thou shalt find, for what thou yearnest, 
Ere thy troubled life be o’er. 


Patient heart! then be not weary 
Of thy lone and cheerless lot ; 

In some brighter day, the dreary 
Yet by thee must be forgot. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT. 


Among the many beautiful qualities with which God has 
adorned the character of man, there is none which posesses a 
purer cast than that which draws him into an intimacy with his 
fellow beings and his Maker. In its earliest state, when this 
faculty was untainted by the leaven of corruption, it made this 
earth inferior to heaven alone in happiness. But with all other high 
and holy principles, it felt the blow of the Destroyer, and with- 
ered from a fair and flourishing, into a shrivelled plant retaining 
the form, but not the life and beauty of its former condition. 
As the human race extended, this corrupted faculty usurped a 
larger sway. The restraints which primitive purity had imposed 
upon the heart gradually wore away, and all] that was calculated 
to make life long and happy, was threatened by this dangerous 
foe with universal extinction. Reason and virtue alike conspired 
to tell that it was necessary for the safety and happiness of man 
to call some opposing pewer into the field of action. The rem- 
edy required was of a two-fold nature. It demanded that pun- 
ishment should stay the hand of crime, and that virtue as the 
basis of national happiness, should be urged forward in her 
path of conquest. On these two fixed principles all true gov- 
ernment is laid. They are the foundation on which all nations 
have erected such structures as circumstances have pointed out 
to be most adapted to promote their own prosperity. Yet to 
erect these very edifices of government, there is needed some 
skilful power and inventive genius, which shall combine in the 
pile which it rears the finest beauty with the most unwavering 
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solidity. Time as she has rolled on, has demonstrated that this 
fair garland should alone be twined around the brow of philoso- 
phy, which reasoning from the natural capabilities of man and 
the experience of bye-gone ages, educes the most valuable truths 
which can be known concerning the political world. Philosophy 
is either metaphysical or practical. The former is graced by 
all that ideal beauty or thought untramelled by the passions 
which so often warp man’s better judgment can impart, but it 
is reserved for the latter to combine this elegance and beauty 
with utility—‘to draw,’’ as was said of the great Socrates 
* philosophy from heayen to earth.” It isto this great mistress 
dressed in her simple robe, that government owes much ‘of its 
force and beauty. The great first rule which she lays down is 
that government must be adapted to the tastes of those over 
whom it is exerted. The varieties of government from unres- 
trained liberty to despotism, will severally meet the warm ap- 
probation of the many people who dwell upon our globe. And 
in adapting government to the wants of man, a careful aspect 
of the national taste should precede the imposition of any fixed 
standard of law. In every age of the world it has been found 
impossible to crush public opinion, for although it may sometimes 
seem almost overwhelmed it will again summon new life, and 
burst from the shackles which have restrained it. Man is how- 
ever a changeable being, and it will be found that the national 
taste will vary as the rolling years glide on their way. It is 
therefore necessary to have some skilful pilot at the head of 
the ship of state, who by judgment and experience acquired 
from theoretical and practical knowledge, can guide her safely 
through the eddying sea, to the smooth, safe ocean of peace 

Yet as wisdom requires the deepest thought and-most untiring 
exertion, in order to be attained, no statesman should ever enter 
into the business scenes of his country’s service whose mind has 
not been trained by a thorough preparation, for his mighty task. 
In the absence of this precaution, danger and responsibility 
will unnerve his soul, and his untrained imagination will refuse 
obedience to the dictates ofreason. O’er his brow stern thought 
should play, drawing instruction from the past enriched, with its 
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massy treasures—from the ideal fraught with its endless charms 
and from the works of nature and art which ever meet his eye. 
Then when the storm of fanaticism or whirlwind of delusion, 
sweeps across his path, his eloquence can hush it into peace and 
his imagination can devise new ways of restoring the wandering 
multitude to the paths of rectitude. But it is not always that the 
common people complain. without a cause: The gnawings of 
hunger, and the wants known only to humbler life have often 
forced the peasant to utter mournful cries for aid. O’er such 
sight, government should weep, and with a noble generosity 
should extend the hand of aid to the poor sufferer. Still labor 
should be made the general condition of benevolence. Continual 
gifts would change the pauper into the debauchee and dark 
hearted murderer, and would pervert the very means of attaining 
general happiness and public prosperity. Philosophy also tells 
us that government is only the representation of the busy por- 
tion of the community. The idler may indeed cast his vote, and 
serve his political functions with as much assurance of his rights, 
as the man of toil. Still to the busy hand and active mind, gov- 
ernment is indebted for her sustenance and true glory. Such 
impoftant services deserve the warmest gratitude. Government 
should ever love to trace the path of the mental and manual la- 
borer, and relieve his wants, and cheer him with the hope of better 
days to come. But mind is far superior to all other human fac- 
ulties, and science should therefore meet the kindest reception 
of government. From her lips she should learn what improve- 
ments may be made upon her soil, and what value her moun- 
tains contain beneath their ragged garb. The starry heavens 
above and this beautiful earth on which we tread, and all the 
relations which exist with reference to them, are capable of elu- 
cidation by the power of science. But her might does not 
terminate with the discoveries which she makes. When the 
rich veins of ere have been discerned, and when man has traced 
out through her aid the fields of the mineral world, she affords 
the means of elevating these treasures from their deep beds, and 
refining them from all worthless ingredients. In the same way 
her influence is felt in every station. While she opens man’s 
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darkened eye to the perception of the wants which ever sur- 
round him, she enables him to procure from the material world, 
antidotes against the evils they impose. By the improvements 
which she thus perfects she adds energy and strength to every 
branch of toil, and throws prosperity over the general govern- 
ment. Beside these necessary qualifications, government should 
also possess a high moral influence. Philosophy has always as- 
serted the wisdom of such a course. Religion pure and true, 
can alone divest man of his guilty and corrupted heart, and 
erect the throne of love over the wayward passions. She is the 
only messenger which can shed down celestial light upon our 
fallen race, and drive dark crime into her deep, hidden cave. 
As we thus review the deep and responsible duties of govern- 
ment, we should always think of the many blessings which it 
strews over the pathway of life. The rich and poor alike are 
protected beneath its wide spreading branches. It protects the 
quiet family circle from the intrusion of unwelcome visitants, 
and secures the silent moments which are dedicated to Heaven. 
And when we can trace the streams of evil mingling its waters 
with this peaceful lake, our feet should ever direct their way to 
the sources from which they issued. Philosophy can alone guide 
us onward and procure the unalloyed blessings which we seek. 
Her power extending, will increase benevolence and good will 
between the nations of the earth. Justice will cheek the pro- 
gress of crime, and moral light will diffuse itself over the human 
race. As pure philosophy expands, truth increases, but truth 
in perfection is found in God alone. 





THE DEPARTED. 


The gem within its cave of night 
Forever flashes forth its light. 

The sunshine gleams as free and warm 
As when burst forth Creation’s form. 
The stars with light serene and pure 
Shine on as they would e’er endure. 
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’Tis only those of mortal birth, 
Who fade away like dreams from earth. 


We love them for an hour, and then 

They vanish from the homes of men. 

The good, the pure, the young, the fair, 

Where shall we seek them—where ? 

1 wandered where they had loved to roam, 

And weeping mournfully called them home, 

The cawl of birds was as sweet from the bowers, 
And the earth was as gay with its mantle of flowers, 
As when they had made these things so dear— 
Oh! why alone were they wanting here ? 

The heart is broken by grief and pain 

While Nature knows no troubled reign. 

I stood by the grave and called aloud, 

They answered not from the cold white shroud, 
Sut I heard a voice from above that said, 

** Why seek ye the living among the dead ? 

*« Not here, not here do the loved ones lie, 

** They have gone to dwell ’neath a brighter sky.” 


That voice—it came with a heavenly power 

To soothe the heart in affliction’s hour, 

My soul no longer in hopeless grief 

Bowed as despairing of relief; 

I saw the loved ones in brighter bowers, 

Woven of heaven’s unfading flowers, 

I saw them from earthly sorrows free 

Wander with angels eternally. H. 





MARIALATRY. 


The full majesty of religion, the full elevation of our spiritual 
nature, require a ruthless excision, not only of those views and 
doctrines which are positively poisonous, but of such also as are, 
at best, pleasant parasites and unessential graces. Moral as- 
cent, however, as well as physical, involves difficulty ; and by 
unskilful and incautious strivings towards those spiritual heights 
men have fallen into various errors. Monks, quietists, and He- 
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sychastes, in their undiscriminating haste to relieve the Tree uf 
Life from foreign vines, lopped off its nost venerable branches, 
Hope, Energy, Natural Affection ; and the trunk, now pointing 
stripped and knotty to the skies, they saluted with de- 
mented admiration as the true religion ; which, said they, con- 
sists in austere and unwavering contemplation of God. The ra- 
tional school, again, perplexed by the intricate fastenings of the 
legitimate and the alien, cut down the oak with the ivy: and 
erected in its stead the semblance of a Faith, to which if no pa- 
rasites cling, it is because, first, it is dead, second,. it is unsub- 
stantial, third, it is always shifting in texture and position. Yet 
the principle, however problematical must be its application in 
this uncertain world, is firm, ‘“‘ What is the chaff to the wheat ? 
saith the Lord.” 

Still, we believe, there are humbler children of our common 
Father, who dwell in involuntary darkness, and for very meek- 
ness dare not recognise their own divine parentage anil inward 
dignity. And from such, God forbid we should take the peace 
that distils from the creed of the Beautiful. Strong-limbed sa- 
ges have halted by its streams: Pythagoras fairly revelled in its 
sweets: the eyes of l’lato, awful with intellect, dazzling with ge- 
nius, wandered gratefully from the mountains of hard-featured 
Argurient to the valley of its waters : and Coleridge, since our 
Saviour the most wonderful of men, ‘real above all things, yet 
shadowy above all things,”” was its prime apostle in these latter 
days, preached in its tuneful power, baptized in its luxurious 
spray. If these, then, members of the bigh-priesthood of Phil- 
osophy, were found rejoicing in systems of visionary excellence, 
how should the Philosophy of Religion, which concerns and ad- 
dresses all shades of Humanity, escape the formative influence 
of temperament and circumstance, national and individual ? And 


hushing the voice of controversy, and waiving the question of fraud 
and of final judgment, it will be seen that the worship of Mary is 
founded nr nal ant a ] rat » ite 1” 4 ? 
1oundea ON an actual Want ant retains its | oid through an ex, 
perience of relief. 

We have spoken of the plastic force of tempera: on reli- 
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Christianity. Its primitive centre was Palestine; its original 
home was among a people who owned the domination of emo- 
tion and ardor; and it displayed its concord with the national 
mind in the fervor of its devotions, and the raptures of its saint- 
ly martyrs. As it went westward, the sway of feeling merged 
into that of sense ; till Italy, now capital of the church, invest- 
ed it with full external pomp, with impressive rites, with awful 
temples, and the consecrated splendors of Art. The Reforma- 
tion transferred it northward ; where, in obedience to the Ger- 
manic character, it assumed an intellectual form, evolved for 
centuries in theological debates and speculations. And finally, 
the Anglo-Saxon Wii! has usurped the reins, and is pushing its 
kindly way among all classes and racesof men. Feeling, sense, 
intellect and will have successively ruled the ascendant in Chris- 
tendom: but as yet have not reached that Millennial harmony, 
which will soon, we now may hope, determine the perfection of 
religion. 

During the second of these periods, Marialatry arose. The 
mind of Southern Europe, naturally indisposed to that exertion 
of the reason which a full confidence in an invisible, immaterial, 
infinite being requires, sought out for the object of its devotion 
a kindred one to that of its personal passions. And many an 
humble man, we doubt not, panting like the wounded hart for 
the streams of grace, yet awed by the mystery of Incarnation, 
fearful to set his weak foot in the shadow of Deity, to lift his 
dim eyes to the darkness of Cavalry, or fix his poor soul on a 
love so unearthly, has tearfully turned away ; has cast about him 
for a Mediator; has caught the mild mien of the Virgin of Naz- 
areth, and meeting there no deeper mystery than a sister's sym- 
pathy, no sterner expression than an elder sister’s pity and de- 
sire, has flung himself crying at her feet, and found in “ Ave 
Marix”’ a freedom of confession and communion that had been 


stifled and prestrated before the awful throne of “ Our father 
who ts in heaven.” “She is mother of the Divine One.” saith 
he, . therefore reverend : she is woman, and therefore ten- 
d Ferer. and therefore will have e mp: sion: Je- 
y har +} n » tharafnr } } +} “ay + Md . a] 

s d her on the cross, therefore she hath power to intercede 


| to prevail :—Mary Mother! my hope is in thee.” 
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This faith may be erroneous ; as the universal voice of Prétes+ 
tantism asserts. It is fair to presume on the superior purity of 
the Reformed doctrine, from the superior intellectual character 
of its expounders and ministry. Yet the danger is great of com 
verting this purity of doctrine into a God and of setting the leve 
of a dogma in the seat of the heavenly affections. Their peril 
lies in undue humility and devotion ; ours in the pride of Rep- 
son. Cases are common of bewildered philosophers, rapt by the 
phantasies of Nature’s night persisting in the persuasion of their 
reality, and in excluding the light of Revelation ; and in the 
end bidding farewell to their cherished visions in the reputed 
words of Hegel: ‘“ Alas, there is but one man who understands 
my doctrine,—and he does not understand it.’’ Or at best, with 
Beehmen in the hour he shot forth into uncharted Eternity, 
they have found the fogs dispersing whose involved, unsteady 
masses they had mistaken for the blue repose of Heaven, have 
found childlike confidence in the simple truth, and died calmly 
leaning on “the bosom of their Father and their God.” 

Thus, in accordance with constitutional wants, the worship of 
the Virgin was instituted, and has maintained itself against al} 
the force of logical assertions. Upon the first of social interests, 
the position of woman, it had an important bearing. Herpalmy 
days were the days of Marialatry: and, looking back from this 
noisy age of Progress, considering that political economy and 
female suffrage are not the sum of humau concerns, disgusted 
with the Daughters of Thunder, the sisterly “ Boanerges” of 
our land, itis, if not with regret, yet with deep respect for feudal 
tenures and absolute monarchies and ail the traits of that old, 
chivalric spirit. And when, as some do boast, we shall sce a 
woman legally presenting herself at the polls, may the right 
hand of Democracy be shivered, and acurse palsy the utterance 
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of Popular Sovereignty and Representation ! r preferable 


were the depths of vassal dependence ; when, if the peasaut re- 
turning at night-fall found his home in wanton ashes, and his 
family weeping by the smouldering pile, he found also a wi 
that renewed, not his wound with her voluble compiaint, but h 


cheerfulness with her inalienable love: a wile, unskilled in 
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ories of political economy and the civil rights that day trans- 
gressed, but rich in the lore of affection, and in the maternal 
consolations that have power, by the way-side as well as by the 
fireside, to lull young children and the children’s father from 
cares and tears into “sleep’s sweet secession.” In those days 
Women held her just position: Queén of the Affections and of 
the Arts. She decided in the peaceful rivalry of the Court of 
Love and Literature : she shed propitious light upon the can- 
vass: she modulated the expressive music of Troubadour and 
Knight. She wasthe Genius of chivalry; and a main pillar of 
her throne was a statue of Mary. For the manthat cried from the 
depths to “ Our Lady of Tears” or sang a thanksgiving to our 
Lady of Deliverance, thenceforth of necessity beheld a celestial 
glory about the head of “ femenitye,” and a religious sanction 
exalting the sovereignty of Beauty. 

This creed, moreover, held a notable rank among the condi- 
tions of Painting. The first signal of the revival of Art from 
the universal lethargy of the Dark Ages, was the respect which 
all Florence as one man paid to a Virgin by Cimabue. The 
whole city escorted it to the church of its destination in proces- 
sion, with civil and military pomp, with the accompaniment of 
trumpets, with the voice of popular joy and the honors of a sol- 
emn festival. The art passed successively through the hands of 
Cimabue, Giotto, and Massacio, with whom properly and vigor- 
ously opened its modern career; and throughout Italy arose a 
host of painters, emuious and talented. These, imbued with the 
devotional spirit that then pervaded Christendom, welcomed the 
Madonna to their common canvass as a theme of their pencils, 
as a criterion of their respective merits ; welcomed it for its 
sanctity, for the holy associations that grew with the growing 
lights and shadows, for the variety of expression it admitted and 
the simplicity of design which it required. This, then, became 
in a great measure the touchstone of an artist’s genius, the test 
of his peculiar powers. The sublimity and force which entitle 
Mi | Angelo to a Homeric pretminence in modern art affect 
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free to choose a proportionate scope of design, were its value 
and its glory. ‘The mellow bloom of bridal flesh and blood illu- 
mine the delicate touches of Carlo Dolce: tenderness, meekness, 
grace, and humility, mark the “‘ Mother of God” from the hand 
of Correggio : the expression of maternal eyes, the angelic pu- 
rity of simple lips, betoken the master-tone of Raffaelle; of Raf- 
faelle, the true, the earnest, the immortal, the lamented, who 
was cut off from meridian youth and glory, whose Fornarina was 
stopped forever midway in its sparkling revelation, whose hand, 
while calling the Fornarina from the blank of canvass and the 
chaos of dyes, was sealed from its royal office among the living, 
and before whose coffin the mourners carried the unfinished 
Fornarina tc the chapel of his grave. 

Now, in view of constitutional cravings, and the bonds of ho- 
ly memory, we predict that the worship of the Virgin will ne- 
ver cease, till the time the diverse faculties of our nature shall 


regain their original independence, equipoise, and mutual con- 
sent ; till feeling, intellect, sense, and will shall unite for human 


perfection; till this vision “through a glass darkly,’’ shall be ex- 
changed for immediate intuitions of what is salutary, essential, 


and true. 


PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 


1 know the Right, approve it too, 
Condemn the Wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 


College-speeches and College-speakers are oftentimes surpris- 
ing ; one continued, almost unacountable paradox is thrust be- 
fore the reader and held there. I speak of a singular pheno- 
menon which all must have observed, viz, that the orator’s pro- 
fessed sentiments are very commonly in an inverse ratio to his 
real, known moral character and habits. Upon the stage I have 
seen a poor vice-shattered body, just ready to fall in pieces, 
rise and preach forth a religion tinged with unquestionable 
blueness. With a single page . College-writing, I could point 
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out more allusions to God, Heaven, Virtue and the like, than 
in a dozen pages of any other performance not expressly 
devoted to these themes. By the way, I suggest that 
the next theme for these writers upon piety be a practical dis- 
course upon the seventh verse of the twentieth chapter of Exo- 
dus. Turn to your Bibles and see how that verse reads, and 
then judge whether or no your College speeches are therein hin- 
ted at. 

Upon the stage Telemaque bepraises Mentor too fulsomely ; 
off the stage he reaches to him the right hand of fellowship ?— 
ah, no! rather the foot, and that right heartily. A stranger, to 
listen to our College speakers, would imagine that another body 
of three hundred such moral cases did not exist in the land; where- 
as, when one comes to know them, he cannot elsewhere find, a 
body of three hundred harder ones,—unless indeed he should 
seek for them among the returned Mexican volunteers. 

And yet, we do believe that these bepraisers of wisdom, virtue, 
and all that, while writing and declaiming, do from their hearts 
actuaily believe themselves to be languishing wooers of virtue ; 
for every mortal, even the wickedest, has within a certain little 
heaven-ward struggling spark, ever striving upward however 
feebly glimmering ; and when the earth-born, self-loving incubus 
of lust and passion, holding upon this and dragging it downward, 
loses its grip, the little spark does mount upward: just as as- 
cends the hydrogen bubble when shaken from the pipe-bowl. O, 
if he could but throw off his sin-defilement and rise free and pure, 
no more to be tempted, do you not think he would do it! Does 
not he too, love virtue! When gazing, sad as the fresh-awaken- 
ing tones of old, long-forgotten music, at the face of some love- 
ly modest woman, he thinks how pure and holy she is and how 
irrevocably polluted he is, do you think he would then give no- 
thing to be a little boy again, an innocent child, when the very 
toord, girl, was for him surrounded with an infinite of sacred- 
ness and love? Yes, that is true; it may be laughed at, but I 
do believe that many a sorrowful, perplexed, misunderstood one 
cast off by the world as a child of hell incarnate, has a yearn- 
ing unspeakable, for loving sympathy and forgiveness from 
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the good and pure! Yes, many a loud contemptuous laugh and 
bitter curse is heard from the lips when the heart within is 
bursting with tears; and O, to break through the nightmare of 
pride and shame, to speak and confess all! But the poor mortal 
emmnot speak, and the cry of penitence is hushed w:thin like a 
snothered sob. The Father sent us his children forth upon this 
earth to do what we could and though we see him not yet he 
loves us and watches over us. Our Father, the world is too 
strong for us, we cannot fight the battle! do thou soon call baek 
thy poor, weary, home-sick children ! 

We would say very little against laudations of Virtue 
(though she needs them not) upon the College-stage or elsewhere ; 
yet, with all friendliness, we would bid the speakers strive a lit- 
tle harder to “reck their own rede;’’ and if they think that such 
laudation sanctifies the !audator, let them bear in mind the fact 
that even from the carrion violets often spring. Where is the 
temperance-lecturer who holds forth upen the blessings of tee- 
totalism half so eloquently as many a maudlin drunkard leaning 
against a sign-post. Yet what is that sot’s advice but incohe- 
rent maundering, powerless to persuade any hearer ? The poor 
drunkard’s helpless stagger and wandering, vacant stare, yes, 
that speaks to you most eloquent silent counsel, but not his fool- 
ish gin-inspired words. It is easier by far to speak than to live 


the ideal. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Perliaps everybody (Freshmen included) has heard of the old maid whose 
fervent prayers that sho might obtain a husband were so unceremoni- 
ously i:terrupted by the ow!’s interrogatory. Well whoever has heard the 
anecdote will readily admit that it was “about the last ran of shad” with 
that antiquated Miss, but, dear reader hers was a happy ket in comparison 
with that of the editor in search of “ cutes” for his table. Among the innu- 
merable grievous ills to which he is subjected is his utter inability to draw 
consolation from the perusal of his Bible. Since the beginning of our editori- 
al career, we have ransacked every beok and pamphlet we could lay our hands 
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on, in hopes of stumbling upon something palatable to those who re!ish the hu- 
morous. Meeting with no success we at length resorted to that volume 
which contains comfort and kind words for «'!! who are in distress, ‘But just 
imagin e how long our face must have grown, when we found it there ass-rt- 
ed on the authority of the Royal Preacher “there is nothing new beneath 
the sun.” He might just as well have told usin plain English “there is nothin 
eute beneath sun,” for how often when we give utterance to something 
which we esteem | articularly brilliant and expect to create quite a sensation 
does the gleaner of the Punch, Post and Hornet's Nest, cause our very 
hearts to sink within us by exclaiming, as Shakespeare did in regard to his land- 
lord’s butter, * that’s old!” ‘This theory of the Preacher's caused us 
at first to despond but “ drawing resolution from despuir,” we applied our- 
selves to hard thinking. Reverence for “ sacred writ” compels us te acc ept 
it as true, but observing incidents around us which strike us as new, we search 
history for the prototypes of the characters among whom we da ly move. 
History tells us ofa military chieftain, who after humbling a proud world wept 
that there was naught else to conquer—that his power was nowhere defied. 
Mos: persons esteem this .n isolated instance of craving appetite. But we 
once knew a noble and generous boy, over whose head only twelve summees 
had paesed, but upon whore heart many useful Jessons has made lasting im- 
pressions. Asa reward of merit his pious father gratified him with a visit to 
the shiretown of his county. How gladly would he have entertained bis lit- 


tle brothers and sisters with an account of his trip, and how many objects of 


interest and admiration did he set aside as themes of future fire-side prattle! 
But alas! he was doomed to disappointment. After gazing around on the cu- 
riosities which met his eye on everyside, the devices of a wily confectioner 
enticed him to invest his only picayune in ginger bread and the last we saw 
of the dear boy he had devoured a whole “ gunger” and was crying for more. 
The father's heart could not withstand the piteous appeals of his eldest born 
in tears and he gave him another half dime which our hero invested as before 
and after making way with a second “gunger” he, like many world-sick poets, 
« died of his own fullness.” A soothsayer who had consulted the oracles 
whispered in the ears of the great Cesar, “ beware of the ides of March ;” 
his warnings however was unhecded and Brutus curbed a career of daring 


5S 


ambition but saved his country by the stroke. The incidents of the present. 
session furnish us with a yarallel. When our editorial corps went around so- 
liciting subscriptions at the hands ofa fellow-student, a raving He-Cassandra 
rushed into the room and cried out to his chum, “ beware of a hoax, beware! 
I’ve been to Boarding school three years.” He to whom this warning was 
addressed acted upon it, but whether he or Cesar played the wiser part, 
“« posterity alone can determine.” From the time that Randolph of Roanoke 
occupied one of those gloomy apartments beneath old North up to the pre- 
sent, the Princeton beys have been notorious for sparkling wit and sarcastie 
repartees. [tis currently reported and generally believed that our faculty 
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And listen I implore ;’— 


But Celia darted from her chair, 
And bounded through the door.” 





Now, we think that if Celia had been ‘‘a gal of the right stripe’ and our 


h mn regard to cat 


poet fond of telling the trut 





tr 


phes wherein he may be 


personally concerned, the last couplet would have run, 


ie But Celia darted frem her chair, 
y And kicked me through the door. 
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To our correspondents we would simply say we are truly sorry they are 
so very few, and hope that they will each one endeavor to persuade some 
friend to join him in his praiseworthy efforts. Were we privileged to make 
our selections from a larger number of contributions, the character of our 








Magazine would be decidedly more elevated. Who will try his hand for our 
successor? Our last No. was delayed several weeks because its clothes had 
not arrived from the city, and for our late appearcnce this month, among other 
inevitable causes of delay, we plead the sickness of the 


EDITOR. 


EXCHANGES. 
We have duly received one No. of the Georgia University two No.’s of the 
Randolph Macon Magazine and the regular No.’s of the Boston Evening Ga- 
zette—where are our other exchanges ? 
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